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INTRODUCTION 



Kierkegaard, in his work The Point of View for My 
Work as an Author, stresses that individuality is an 
accomplishment rather than an endowment; it is an 
active rather than a passive endeavor. Every person 
born has his own physical structure and natural endow- 
ments that cause him to be unlike all other people. 

Often there is no effort made either by the person or 
others around him to bring out the individuality of 
the person. For Kierkegaard, the greatest thing was 
to be one*s self. He felt that everyone had the po- 
tential to become himself. 

Casual observations, however, indicate that 
many people are not in the process of becoming them- 
selves, that there is no active engagement in this 
endeavor. The main goal in the experimental program 
with physical underdeveloped junior high school boys 
was to bring them to a place of beginning to exercise 
self-control and develop a frame of self-reference that 
would represent a synthesis of their past experience, 
their aspirations, their potentials, and their limita- 
tions, as realistically understood by the experiencing 
person. It was hypothesized that these underdeveloped 
boys because of physical ineptitude would not develop 
a realistic frame of reference, since they become 
overly concerned with certain of their limitations and 
do not realize the potential of their own existence. 

Efforts were made to bring these boys to realize 
that in attempting to achieve the potentials of others 
would in some ways prevent them from developing their 
own potentials. To Kierkegaard, this did not mean that 
a person should not try to identify with great people 
and to use them for examples if one*s own potential 
happened to be in a certain direction paralleling a 
great personage. It does mean that the experiencing 
person should test reality, should begin to examine 
himself, should look at the direction of his own po- 
tentials, and realize that coping in any given direc- 
tion should only be attempted in light of his own 
limitations, limitations viewed constructively rather 
than obstructively or destructively in his developments. 

Strickland (1966) says ”to become oneself refers 
to the recognition of your own potentials and acceptance 
of the challenges of realizing them." From a phenome- 
nological frame of reference, it seems reasonable that 
it is in every man*s power to become what he is, an 
individual. Victor Frankl said ’’once the individuality 



of tho person is initiated and established that it 
persists even under extreme conditions of discour- 
agement,** 3h this way individuality comes as an 
emergence of the personality. If we provide con- 
texts that rechannel the concepts of an individual 
about himself, so ho sees life as a continual proc- 
ess such that ho must understand himself, we may be 
able to change the emphasis for behavior from pres- 
sures for societal conformity to a more mature inner 
directed responsibility. Then, no matter what under- 
takings the individual sets about in, he develops 
feelings of adequacy in coping with all circumstances 
that are encounirered in iife. 

Since people belong to an environment and can never 
be separate from it and although groups may Influence 
the development of individuality, the real Individuality 
has to evolve from within the person himself. He has to 
find himself in his environment and begin to identify 
himself as he is. Realizing that individuals do not 
develop in a vacuum, the Investigators set about to 

with Junior high school boys in ^ environment that 
was natural to them. This seems consistent with what 
Rogers is saying in his client— centered approach to 
personality, Th his lectures published in 19^3, he says 
that ** the individual seeks empathy rather than rebellion 
with the values of his culture,** and yet we find so of- 
ten that people are forced into rebellion by the culture 
because they are unable to experience as Snygg ^d 
Coombs ( 1959 ) Have said, ** the positive aspects involved 
In personality development to maintain or protect or 
enhance the self,** 

Finding they are unable to do any or all of these 
and experiencing threat from society in these aspects, 
instead of developing empathy with the values or norms 
of the culturs, people are forced into a place of 
rebellion with, or retreat from, the values of the 
culture. If this is true, constructive individuality 
would be a more desirable accomplishment than compet- 
itive group participation that yields mostly defeat. We 
need to find ways in which the reduction of tension 
caused by environment of competitive failing could 
most readily be accomplished. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Children live today under conditions conducive to 
fe^rs and tensions, and a number of young people today 
suffer marked anxieties* They move from a world managed 
by adults during their preschool days into elementary 
school and a peer-centered culture which becomes in- 
creasingly important with each school grade level* Tlie 
child quickly learns that what his body accomplishes 
determines in part how he is judged by his peers* 
Thllness or shortness, fatness or thinness may be 
sources of despair or pride since the child»s self- 
image is related to some extent to his body* Among 
boys it is the late maturer who is most apt to become 
a misfit* Real or fancied weakness or lack of profi- 
ciency can lead to self-conscious awkwardness, timidity, 
and tension* 

Just as play provides the child with opportunity 
to experiment with a wide variety of social and prac- 
tical situations and aids in developing social skills 
and personal experience so the physical education 
period can ideally provide an environment for all around 
development* It can also possibly correct weaknesses, 
teach special skills and take advantage of the opportu- 
nities in such programs to help children and adolescents 
to develop desirable interests, attitudes and codes of 
behavior* This is an ideal time to allow a child to 
accept limitations in himself and in others* As chil- 
dren develop* subgroups should be formed so that the 
slow maturer, just as in. academic areas the slow leame:^ 
is not discouraged by failures and will be more able to 
accept challenges related to his body by development* 

Working from this premise and using tests to meaL>*» 
ure strength,, endurance, speed, agility, flexibility, 
balance and coordination the slow maturer or, as they 
are referred to in this study, underdeveloped boys in a 
junior high school were identified* Based on the lure 
of competing against oneself, as evidenced from the 
number of golfers and bowlers who strive continually to 
break the previous record they have made, a program was 
undertaken to aid these boys* 

The first task was to develop an environment emo- 
tionally open enough for the boys to reevaluate them- 
selves, their own direction in life, and themselves as 
they were* It was hypothesized they would grow to 
accept the possibility of personal change in attitudes 
towards themselves and others* Efforts were made to 
bring them to no longer actively compete with one 
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another, but rather to learn to compete with themselves 
and thz*oug;h this to reco£Ti^ize self— growth. The self- 
growth emphasized to these boys was increased physical 
dexterity, ability to lift more weight, do more situps, 
increase the number of pushups performed, etc. These 
tasks which are overtly measurable coxild be easily 
manifested to these junior high boys. It was attempted, 
therefore, to help each boy find out about himself and 
begin to realize he was a growing individual with self- 
worth. Situations were created to assist the boys to 
develop an internal rather than external frame of ref- 
erence. Boys were encouraged to look at themselves for 
the direction of goals. 

Ih his Concluding Uhscie^tific Postscript , 
Kierkegaard says that •' only when the individual turns 
to his inner self does he have his attention aroused.” 

He may find himself arriving with exactly the same 
concl^>iSlone that others have made over the past ages , 
but really these conclusions develop out of an intro- 
spection rather than an injection from somewhere or some- 
one else. Even though he may seek evidence from without 
the decisions tbst a person makes which bring the devel- 
opment of inner confidence comes not from without but 
come from within* It was hypothesized that it is pos- 
sible to bring people to a created environment in which 
they can have a respect for their individuality rather 
than a lack of self-acceptance and a sense of personal 
worth. Strickland's (1966) aasumptions concerning the 
development and behavior of an individual seem useful 
here. Realizing that every person will react in a 
unique manner to the specific environmental setting in 
which he finds himself, the following changes tend to 
be appropriate to most people. 

Choice:s that are based on pleasure and pain become 
choices which encourage the rea,lizations of potentials. 
Instead of making decisions on merely temporary satis- 
factions, a person begins to make decisions that ulti- 
mately lead to more permanent gratifications, and his 
decisions become associated with intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic gratifications. Rather than having an exist- 
ence becomes a more directional synthesis of the future 
into the present, and the Individual concerned with the 
direction of his own life in direct proportion with his 
direct concern for his own individuality^ d-n existence 
that is definitely chained to the present becomes an 
existence which transcends the present and has definite 
considerations for the future. Rather than living a 
day to day existence, people become able to make choices 
that contribute to the development of self— potential. 
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This envlroiimciiit moves from them values bt.sed 6ii an 
external consensus to values leased on an Inner frame of 
reference. Instead of arbitrarily adopt in&^ the values 
of others the individuiBtl comes to respect his own value 
system. The basip motivation changes from one which is 
directed from without to one directed from within. 

Bather than ask others to make decisions for hlm« the 
individual begins to make his own decisions and to have 
confidence in his ability to make his own decisions • 
recognizing that he alone is responsihile for the di- 
rection of his life; he, not society, must accept the 
consequences of his behavior. 

Most Junior high age people experience uncertainty. 
They fear change. Perhaps one of the things to grow 
out of this desired reorientation of life will be a 
willingness to accept the unceftalnty involved with 
change. As the 'ndividual (stccepts uncertainty and 
tolerates ambiguity, he is able to recognize his futhfe 
potential. A move from an nnrealistic coping to an 
acceptance of his limitations will occur. Instead of 
seeking to be like everyone else to seeking to achieve 
in areae where his own potential is most effectively 
utiilzed. This implies coming to the place of real- 
izing his own individual potentialities. moves from 
a selfish outlook to a more alt^istic concern. Instead 
of being tied up with himself and concerned only abopt 
himself, he comes to recognize his responaibllity for 
others as well as for himself. Without interaction 
with other people, there is really no possibility fox* 
the realization of potentiality; there is no possibil- 
ity for the real expe|:‘ience of individuality. 
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REIATED RESEARCH 



Pine and Boy (1966) view behavior as a function of 
forces exerted upon the individual. Rewards apd punirSh* 
menty support, encouragement, and other rsi^forcsnents 
are the techniques, used by those who consciously or 
unconsciously see inoilvation as primarily a fact of 
establishing stimuli external to the client that will 
elicit his response. Much educational pru.ctice is 
b^sed upon the external stimulus - internal response 
notion of motivation. The student is viewed as an 
organism to be made into some*, uing. Sir^ce, according 
to this notion, students cannot be trusted to decide 
what is good for themselves, soineone else (the curricu- 
um maker) must decide. Then other people (teachers and 
administrators) must determine what forces will be 
exerted to keep students moving through this “gocd expe- 
rience." Pine and Boy ( 1964 ), Snygg and Coombs (l 959 )# 
Kelly (1951), Maslow ( 1954 ), Rogers (l 95 i)» and Leckey 
(1945) have all pointed out that people are always 
motivated. In fact they are never unmotivated. The 
direction of this motivation is health and growth. Mail 
has a built-in thrust or will to health, a need to be- 
come fully functioning or self-actualizing. He has a 
basic internal given need to gfow that does no^ have to 
be imposed by an external ageni, yet always exists. 

There is a spontaneous urge to discover, to explore, to 
know, to question, to find out about things. Young chil- 
dren have their language characterized by "Let me." Of- 
ten an essential part of his selfhood, becomes relegated 
to a secondary position in deference to the rational 
cognitive elements of life. Spontaneity becomes con- 
trolled and often so controlled that it is stultified. 
People become afraid to be themselves. They cannot 
trust themselves. They gradually build their life on 
the expectations of others. They lose their individ- 
uality and essences as persons because of having been 
told so often "what to do," "when to do it," "where to 
do it," "how to do it" and "why to do it." As the child 
enters adolescence, he relies less and less on his in- 
ternal capacity for growth. His relationships with 
peers, the perceptions and evaluations of parents* and 
other adults, his role in the culture of the community 
fiund society, and his classroom e|tpsriences rather than 
fostering growth many times limit ihe opportunities 
for growth and feed the self concept with images of 
inadequacy, failure and incompetence. Perceptual mal- 
nutrition, the illness of not growing results. The 
drive or the will to health, the thrust to growth is 
blocked and the growth potential is covered so that it 
can no longer progress. Flaherty and Reutzel (1965) 
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concluded that etudente who succeed acadenioally do not 
do so in an Intellectual vacuum, rather they do so while 
intending and interacting with other non«*intellectual 
.circumstances* Personal and social psychologists have 
been concerned with discovering which personality traits 
affect their academic achievement. There is a growing 
realisation that non-iiitellective factors must be as- 
sessed in order to diminish the margin of error in the 
prediction of intellectual achievement. Early investi- 
gators found only negligible relationships between 
personality tests and grade averages with slight tend- 
encies on the part of high achievers ru nn i n g toward 
introversion, dominance, and self-sufficiency* 

Harris ( 1937 ) foimd that motismtlon was the most 
Important non-ini? ell ective predictor of success. How- 
ever, the eiurly attempts to con#i4ipr nou-int ell ective 
factors in predicting scholastic success were elthe;r 
non-conclusive or of no practical usefulness. Gough 
(1956) suggested that the lack of significant results 
in these studies might be explained by the fact that the 
earlier investigators used scales which had been devised 
for other predictive problems often of a clinical or 
psychiatric nature and, therefore, had no lntend<»d re- 
lationship to variables which were relevant to academic 
achievement. He devised a more accurate measure select- 
ing items from the MMPX in a manner so as to minimize 
the overt connections with intelligence. His scale 
revealed that superior achievers wore more conventional 
in oonformdLng, more apprehensive and more self-confident. 
3 h 1957 those findings were incorporated into Gough* s 
California Psychological Inventory , a 480 item true- 
false test devised to measure eighteen personality 
traits (Appendix D) but it is a test for *• normalcy** and 
is Intended for non-clinical use. The ultimate goal in 
the words of the test manual itself is to ** develop 
descriptive contents which possess broad personal and 
social relevance with characteristics of a wide and 
coercive adaptability to human behavior and related 
favorable and positive aspects.*' The CPI is especially 
useful in high school and college counseling and has had 
wide use in personnel work. 

Reutzel and Flaherty show that all CPI scales in 
class three (Measures of Achievement, Potential and 
Efficiency) significantly differentiate between the high 
and low achievers. Further analysis of the results shows 
that the scales of class one are more indicative of aca- 
demic success than those of class two. In class one, 
four of the six possible traits are significantly higher 
for high achievers. These traits are dominance, capacity 
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for status » sociability, and self-accsptance whareas 
only two of the possible scales of class two are sl^<- 
nificantly higher for high achievers - raaponaibility 
and tolerance* 3h other words, it would seen that 
certain attributes of and toward the self are nore 
directly related to high achieveaent than to those 
variables of a more social nature such as good i«- 
pression and communality. As a result of their 
study, the fact that doninance, capacity for statue, 
sociability, self-acceptance, responsibility, toler- 
ancd f achievement by conformance p achievement by in** 
dependence, intellectual efficiency and fenininity, 
results seein to show that there would be certain 
scales which could bo used as possible noni*acaden4c 
predictors of achievement* 

Semler (i960) Indicates that in general, in the 
findings of the past there exists a significant dif- 
ference in the degree of academic achievement between 
groups of well-adjusted and poorly adjusted elemen- 
tary school children* More specifically, the 
achieving students have a more adequate level of both 
personal and social adjustment than did the under- 
achieving students* 

Ringness (l965) found that significant difference 
as measured by the California Test of Personality 
( 1953 ), Revised Form AA, Secondary Level, existed be- 
tween groups for the sense of personal worth, nervous 
symptoms, family relations and school relations scales* 
Total, personal, and social adjustment means did not 
differ significantly, but there was a broad range of 
adjustment within each group. In regard to the sense 
of personal worth, family relations, and school rela- 
tions, the successful subjects differ from the unsuc- 
cessful subjects between the 10^ and 5^ levels of 
significance in a manner siaggesting better adjustment* 
However, in freedom from nervous symptoms unsuccessful 
subjects score significantly higher at the 10^ l^vel 
than do successful subjects* 

When the mean sub scores were compared with per- 
centile norms there was found that in sense of personal 
worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling of belonging, 
withdrawing tendencies juid nervous symptoms, all of the 
subjects scored somewhat below the norms# especially 
with regard to personal feeling and feeling of belonging* 
This was also true for the family, school and community 
relations* Those findings agree others who cosmiontad 
that bright children experienced defeated feelings of 
self-worth as compared to other people* 
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Earaes (1965) writes that the adolescent is at loose 
ends; he is faced with an uncertain future just as his 
predecessors have been, possibly more so, and he sees 
himself as hedged in by those who oppose his natural 
development and put limits on his progress. Prepara- 
tion for effective adulthood is a major problem of the 
adolescent. He is wrestling with questions about what 
is good, what is right, what is true, what is worthy. 

King and Guson (1965) found it is important to 
begin by recognizing that for a variety of reasons many 
of our youth are present oriented. They are concerned 
with immediate gratification and are not thinking about 
the future. One reason for this may be the fact that 
so many youngsters come from economic circumstances 
which prohibit any kind of planning. The emphasis is 
on survival from day to day. In a survey of school 
dropouts it was shown that their goals were immediate, 
personal, and of a material nature. An example of the 
immediate needs is that many young people have the need 
to be up-to-date with the latest clothing fads and hair- 
styles. How the youngster sees himself may or may not 
be expressed in a way that both he and those attempting 
to assure him can understand. Those youngsters whom we 
mentioned earlier as being present oriented may be those 
who have a negative or poor self-image. However, the 
others who seem to be better motivated and can plan along 
the long range basis may have a better self-image. 

In the study previously referred to of dropouts and 
students still in school, it was found that those indi- 
viduals with well-defined and positive self-images had 
on the whole clearly defined goals, and were more con- 
cerned with their future. Those individuals with a 
negative self-image had fewer or less clearly defined 
goals which were in general more immediate and materi- 
alistic in nature. The individual's conception of him.- 
self is then a basic determinant of the formulation of 
goals. 

Keller and Rowley (1964) reveal that personality 
theorists and educators have shown considerable inter- 
est in the discrepancy between potential and scholastic 
performance and commonly have felt all the personality 
attributes, and anxiety especially are significant 
factors in producing this discrepancy. However, paucity 
of studies is seen in the literature concerning the 
variables thought to be relevant to his situation, i.e., 
anxiety, intelligence, and scholastic achievement. There 
appears to be an extreme lack of developmental data re- 
garding the inter-relationships of these variables over 
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an extended age period« Keller and Rowley found that 
correlations between X*Q* and anxiety scores were 
generally non-significant. Only five of twenty-six 
coefficients had significance. As usual » a high 
correlation between l.Q. and scholastic achievenent 
was found. Ih an attempt to Increase the efficiency 
of predicting scholastic achievement multiple corre- 
lations were computed using anxiety and Intelligence 
as predictor variables and generally the magnitude 
of the multiple coefficients showed little or no in- 
crease over the simple correlations between l.Q. alone 
and achievement. It was, therefore, stated that it 
was suggested that consideration of manifest anxiety 
as measured does not seem useful in predicting school 
achievement in Junior high school children. 

Keogh and Benson (19^4) whose study was a part of 
a systematic attempt to isolate those subject variables 
which are relevant to learning disorders investigated 
a number of biological, psychology, and sociological 
variables. They also looked at aad tried to describe 
certain specific motor characteristics of under- 
achieving boys of adequate intelligence to determine 
if these boys differed significantly from normative 
data in relation to these variables. There is little 
definitive information regarding the physical abilities 
of underachieving boys. Available studies are mostly 
concerned with physical and growth measurement when 
it is directed to the relationship of variability and 
physical measurements in academic achievements. In 
ability to participate successfully in physical ac- 
tivities with peer groups provide another general 
failure in the area which occupies a position of 
considerable importance during middle* childhood. Of 
concern is the need to determine if an increase in the 
performance level of these boys contributes in a 
positive way to related behavior. That is we need to 
know what changes in behavior are related to an in- 
creased ease and confidence of movement. Keogh and 
Benson stated that age was an Important differential 
in describing the motor characteristics Qf the clinic 
school boys» and they found that if generalized failure 
was a central problem in children with learning disorders 
that one-half of the young boys seem to be destined. to 
compound and support their learning disorders by problems 
which they have in terms of physical performance. 
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Two hundred and eight junior high school boys from 
grades seven, eight, and nine, classified on the basis 
of athletic ability or lack of it, were given the Ca|.ji 
ifomia Psychological Jnventory (CPl) at the beginning 
of the school year and again Just before the school 
year ended the following spring. (Appendix C) 

One hundred and fifty-nine of these boys were 
labelled as ’’underdeveloped” boys# The classification 
of underdeveloped was given any boy who failed to pass 
the fitness standards set down in the handbook devel- 
oped by the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 

(1961). 

The tests measured strength, flexibility and 
agility# Cardiorespiratory endurance was also tested 
using a half-mile run. Pullups were used to measure 
arm and shoulder strength, situps measured flexibility 
and abdominal strength, and sQ.uat thrusts were used to 
measure agility# 

Following the Fitness Test recommendation, the boys 
were divided into pairs# One boy acted as scorer and 
his partner performed the test# Each boy served in both 
functions# After each test the results were recorded 
on a record form by the teacher# 

The only equipment used was a chinning bar, a stop 
watch and the required forms# the chinning bar was 
adjustable so that the boys were able to jump up and 

'the bar so that their feet were hanging slightly 
off the floor. Boys of ages 10 - 13 had to do one pull- 
up to pass that subtest# 

The second required exercise situps called for the 
boy to lie on his back with his legs extended, feet about 
one foot apart, the hands with the fingers interlaced 
are grasped behind the neck# The other boy holds his 
partner* s ankles to keep his heels in contact with the 
floor and counts the successful situps# Ihe action has 
to bo, sit up, turn to the right, touch the left elbow 
to the right knee, return to the starting position# 

One complete situp is counted as accomplished each time 
the pupil returns to the starting position# To pass 
this teat boys from ages 10 - 17 are required to do 
fourteen situps# 

The squat thrust test was the third test adminis- 
tered# The action involved was to bend the knees and 
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place the hands on the floor in front of the feet, 
thrust the legs as far back as necessary to a pushup 
position, to return to the squat position, and s/O 
stand back to attention in the upright position, 
boys were carefully instructed in how to do correct 
SQuat thrusts. They were then instructed by the 
teacher to do as many as possible within a ten secon 
limit. The teacher gave a starting signal "ready - 
go" and on "go" the pupils began. The partner counted 
each squat thrust. At the end of ten seconds, 
teacher«s command was "stop." The final rule was that 
the pupil must return to the upright position of atten- 
tion to complete each squat thrust. For boys 10 - 17 
years of age, four squat thrusts are required in ten 

seconds to pass. 

The forty-nine boys classified as athletic were 
those who had successfully qualified for a position on 
any athletic team which competed in inter-school com- 
petition with other 4unior high schools in Northern 
Colorado. 

The California Psychologica l Inventory was adminls*- 
tered to the underdeveloped boys in small groups to which. 
they were assigned for the school year for 

in the structured physical education program desired for 

this experiment. The groups ranged in size from twelve 
to fifteen. Part of the sections met Monday and Ti^dnes- 
day. The remaining sections met on Tuesdays ^d piurs- 
days. Due to the shortness of the time allotted for 
each class session and the length of the the test 

had to be administered in two sittings. The CPI manual 
says that this procedure has been 

adverse effect on test data results. All of the £P1 
testing had been completed by the third week 
school year. The post-test collection of the C^ data 
was conducted in the same way during the final three 
weeks of the spring term. The pretest and posttest 

of the athletes was handled in a . 

session during the same periods of time in the fall and 

spring. 

The underdeveloped boys were Involved in the struc- 
tured physical educational program. Additional physical 
measurements were taken on all boys in the underdeveloped 
category (See Appendix B l4 - l6). Monthly self-evalu- 
ations of growtli in these additional areas was made. 

Bach boy was given his checklist and encouraged to achev 
above his previous months high scores. The emphasis of 
the testing sessions was self-growth not competitive 
achievement against other class members. After the 
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••cond testing session* the boys theaselves be^M to 
talk not about how many more bench presses, etc*, they 
eould do as compared to boy X, but rather they talked 
about how much personal Increase they had uade* 

thirty boys from the underdeveloped were 

ehosen at random to be given additional encouragement 
by the :Uistructor. (The original plan to counsel one- 
half of the boys proved unworkable because of time 
factors.) Once each month these boys were talked with 
Mfi rt their improvements and growth were pointed out In 
detail to them* The other underdeveloped boys were just 
given their record forms once a month but no added en- 
oousagement was given to them* Any boy could see his 
record form at any time he wished* 

Of the two hundred and eight boys initially tested 
one hundred and fifty-five were available for retesting* 
One hundred and twenty-eight were classified as phys- 
ically weak boys originally. The main reason for the 
population reduction was caused by the opening of a new 
Junior high school during the second semester of the 
year* Boys who lived in the area of the new school left 
the experimental program at that point* 

The correlation matrix of the 18 CPI variables was 
submitted to a principle-component factor analysis pro- 
gram for the 709^ computer at the Western Data Processing 
Center at UCLA* Communality estimates were based upon 
the sQuared multiple correlations between each variable 
all other variables* The faqtor-extraction program 
also gives rotation of axes to a varlmax criterion* 
Discrimination analysis for two groups was also run on 
the 7094 computer at WDPC at UCLA for all possible com- 
binations of the underdeveloped boys and the athletes. 

All additional statistical comparisons were done with 
dssk calculators* Plans to investigate a short— form 
CPI were discontinued on the basis of remarks and 
suggestions returned with the proposal at the time the 
grant contract was completed. 
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RESULTS 



Itoo rotated factor matrix for the CPI pre*pteat 
iinderdeveloped boya ia proaented in Appendix B, Table 
1* Baaed on the factor loadin^a the following deacrip- 
tiona of the factora are given. 

Factor A had high loadinga which ranged from .62 
to .82 for the CPI acalea labelled Dominance (Do), 
Capacity for Statua (Cs), Self-Control (Sc), Tolerance 
(To), Good Impresaion (Gi),' and Achievement by Conform- 
ance (Ac). lactor B yielded high loadinga r^g^g from 
.73 to .85 for the three acalea Sociability (Sy), Social 
Preaence (Sp), and Self-Acceptance (Sa). Factor C had 
loadinga of .60 and .85 on the acalea Achievement via 
Independence (Ai), and Factor D had loadinga ranging 
from .62 to .81 on scales Responsibility (Re), Social- 
ization (So), Communality (Cm), and Femininity (Fe). 

Ihe pre-test findings for the athletic boya is 
presented in Appendix B, Table 2. The factors for this 
group varied from the underdeveloped boya and were as 
Follows: Factor A had loadings from .53 to .90 on the 

CPI scales of Well-Being (Wb) , Self-Control (Sc), Tol- 
erance (To), Good Impression (Gi) , Achievement via Con- 
formance (Ac ) , Achievement via Independence (Al) , and 
Intellectual Efficiency (le). Factor B waa composed of 
scales loaded from .65 to . 79 * The scales were Dominance 
(Do), Capacity for Status (Cs), Sociability (Sy), Social 
Presence (Sp), Self-Acceptauice (Sa), and Intellectual 
Efficiency (le). Factor C was made up of three scales 
with loadings ranging from ,63 to .80. Reaponsibillty 
(Re), Socialization (So), and Communality (Cm) compose 
the factor. Factor D was poorly defined by only one 
scale Flexibility (Fx) with a loading of .86, 



The factor analysis of the underdeveloped boys after 
the physical education program are different from the 
pre-test factorings. As shown in Appendix B, Table 3* 
Factor A had loadings from .5® to .92 on the scales of 
Well-Being (Wb), Responsibility (Re), Socialization (So), 
Self-Cohtroil (Sc), Tolerance (To), Good Impression (Gi), 
Achievemlent via Conformance (Ac), Achievement via Inde- 
pendence (Al), and Intellectual Efficiency (le). Factor 
B with loadings ranging from .67 to .87 was composed of 
the Dominance (Do), Capacity for Status (Cs), Socia- 
bility (Sy), Social Presence (Sp) and Self-Acceptance 
(Sa) scales. The final two factors each had only two 
scales with loading of mentiopable size. Factor C had 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) with .57 and Flexi- 
bility (Fx) with a .86. Factor D made up of the 



ComBUiiiiUty (Cm) and Pemininity (Pa) scalas bad loadings 
of .74 and .58 respectively. 

The post-test factor analysis of the athletic boys 
is shown in Appendix B, Table k. Only three factors were 
found. Factor (A) had loadings from .53 to .91 on Well- 
Being (Wb), Responsibility (Re), Socialization (So), 
Self-Control (Sc), Tolerance (To), Good Impression (Gri)f 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac), Achievement via Inde- 
pendence (Ai), Intellectual Efficiency (le), and Psycho- 
logical Mindedness (Pm) scales. Factor (B) had loadings 
ranging from .68 to .90. The CPI scales of Dominance 
(Do), Capacity for Sttvtus (Cs), Sociability (Sy), Social 
Px^esence (Sp)f and Self*»Acceptanc© (Sa) foriuad the factor# 
Fhctor (C) had three scales with loadings from .60 to 
. 77 . They were Socialization (So), Communality (Cm) and 
Flexibility (Px). Socialization also had a substantial 
loading on Factor (a). 

Using the null hypofiiesis that no difference existed 
between the underdeveloped boys before and after the 
program, between the athletes before and after the years 
natural development , and betwecai the underdeveloped boys 
and the athletes before and after the program, discrim- 
inant analysis using the CPI scales yielded significant 
differences on all combinations when the P-Test was 
applied. 

Based on the findings of significant P-Test differ- 
ences the means of the Individual scales were tested for 
significant differences. Significant differences for 
underdeveloped boys were found on befofe and after 
comparisons on the CP^ scales , Capacity for Status , 

Social Presence, Socialization, Tolerance, Communality, 
Achievement via Conformance, Achievement via Independence, 
Intellectual Efficiency, Well-Being, and Self-Control 
(See Table 9t Appendix B). 

Pour tests for mean difference were significant for 
the athletic boys. The scales wore Capacity for Status, 
Social Presence, Self— Acceptance, and Ihtollectual 
Efficiency, (See Table 10, Appendix B). 

Significant mean differences were found between the 
underdeveloped boys and the athletic boys on CPI scales 
Sociability, Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, Comiau- 
nality and Self-Control. (See Table 11, Appendix B). 

These differences were on the pre-test data. Examinati on 
of the post-test data yielded significant mean dif|*er- 
ences on the Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, Capacity 
for Status and Pemininity scales (See Table 12, Appendix B). 
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The counseled boye the underdeveloped boys 

group had nean dlfferencoe on the CPI eoalee of ¥ell«- 
Being, Communal ity, Int^lleotUhl Efficiency* Psyqho- 
logical Mlndedneee» and Flexibility* (See TeblelS# 
Appendix 6), 

Items w)|ich were slgnlflcnntly Identified with 
one of the two groups, underdeveloped or athletic boys, 
at the *01 level are listed In Appendix E, Table 



discussion 



The flndingii of this study tend to agree 
earllS .tudie. in which th. 

SiPsS^oth the pre. and poet-teat 

boye were ba.ically *»*• “7**^v*‘*2;*hi5a «d SchnL 
Mitchell and Pierce-Jones (I9o0), Nich ^ crites (l964). 
(l963)# Springob and Struening (l9o4) ^o+n -Fnr 

■ntrfictor anLysia results of the post-test data for 

did not indicate the pattern generally , . 

Ksrs.f4r„rs*t:.^s:.rr»sS"^^^ 

Manual (1957) a» Measures of t!®^t^°’"j^rity 

Self-Assurance and Measures of Socialization, Jtotuy 

^d Responsibility, are 8*“?"“^ as fac^o« 

studies these scales did not develop ^ 

wsrteSt*datrf^*thrwdert™elo^^ boys eight'nonths 
Lter did 

acceptance* 

Ihese underdeveloped boys tended 

that these boys had difficulties in xn their 

adjustment and self-acceptance ^ ^a^been 

Generally identified in earlier studies ®;® 
formity apd factor two as Social Pose. .® ^ ^ 

^h:ws*:?Lr agreenent with *f 

studies and with the pro-tost *® outlook of the 

!!^intvoloped“l^y^tod‘’thrgreate8t evidence of change. 

This indication of change is ^ “^^ere^ 

CPI scales whore *t®^ta comparisons of 

fbSid between the pre- and post-tost tota comparis 

the undendeveloped boy and the 
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gains for the underdeveloped hoys seven scales were 
related to the make-up of factors one and two (Table ). 
The other three scales composed what Gough has labelled 
Measures of Achievement /Potential and Intellectual 
Efficiency* Xn cases where significaxit differences 
were found between the mean scores on the CPI scales in 
the pre-test and those on the post-test the direction of 
the increase was always positive* A more detailed look 
at these scales yielded the following information* 

(in discussing the scales the numbered order and ar- 
rangement found in the C]^ Manual will be used* The 
order of discussion is not meant to indicate degree 
of importapce relative to any scale. or mean increase)* 

Comparison of the athletes and underdeveloped boys 
on the Capacity-^Por-Status scale which proports to 
reflect the personal qualities which underlie and lead 
to status and social attainmcaot; being ambitiou®, force- 
ful and interested in success; the kind of person who \fill 
get ahead in the world still had a difference favoring 
the athletes after th« program's completion, however, a 
comparison of the underdeveloped boys* pre- and post -test 
scores also showed a gain on this scale significant at - 
the *01 level* The Social Prosence scale is said to 
pertain to factors of poise, spontaniety, self-confidence 
and vivaciousness in personal cuid social interaction* 

The groups were significantly different on the post-test 
comparison with the athletic boys having the higher mean 
score* The underdeveloped boys also had a significant 
gain on this scale* however, indicating an increased 
social adjustment* 

The sons e-of- Veil -Being scale which is said to 
indicate a sense of physical and emotional well-being 
and comfort; the feeling of being able to enjoy life 
showed a significant gain only for the underdeveloped 
boys* This gain was one of the most encouraging 
developments to the investigators* As has been previ- 
ously mentioned there are ten CPI scales which the 
underdeveloped boys showed pro- test/post— test differences 
while the post-test comparisons for the athletes were 
significant on only four scales* The next seven scales 
refer to gains made only by the underdeveloped boysP* 

The Socialization scale refers to a strong sense 
of probity and propriety; acceptance of rules, proper 
authority and custom, indicating a person who seldom if 
ever gets into troubls* The Tolerance scale indicates 
permissiveness, tolerance nni acceptance of others* 
Despite the fact that the program emphasized personal 
growth and comparison it seems noteworthy that the boys 
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grew in concern for other* also. Another very enoour^ 
aging finding was the gain aade on all the scales on 
the CPI which relate to Measures of Achiovenent , 

Potential and Intellectual Efficiency, 

The Achieveuent via Gonforuance and Achlevenent via 
Independence scales both are supposed to access factors 
of drive and anbition which facilitate achievement one 
relating to independence the other to group cooperation. 
Intellectual Efficiency measures the level at which one 
utilises Intellectual and personal resources. Remarks 
made by teachers and counselors about the boys in the 
program at the end of the school year tended to confirm 
this finding. The Communallty scale which is to Indicate 
a fitting in with the crowd, having the same reaction 
and feelings as everyone else, and seeing things the 
way most people see them also showed a significance for 
the underdeveloped boys. This gaining of a common 
reaction and fitting in with the crowd is viewed as a 
positive indication of the success of the program. 

The final scale showing significant difference was 
the Femininity scale which the manual says indicates 
the tendency to help and support others through patience 
and having kindness; being in general gentle and sympa- 
thetic, The values of the underdeveloped boys, as has 
been mentioned before, based on this difference could be 
seen as an Indication thet despite the fact that the 
program called for getting the boys to become involved in 
realistic self-evaluation of self-growth and solf-dovelop- 
ment they retained a sensitivity and concern for others. 

The underdeveloped boy** receiving additional atten*- 
tion during the program had mean differences on two 
scales which are not mentioned in previous discussions, 
(Thblel3), Both of the scales are in the section of 
the CPI profile which is used to indicate Measures of 
Personal Orientation and Attitudes Toward Life, Psycho- 
logical-Mindedness is said to relate to the trait of 
being Intraceptive and sensitive to others. The other 
scale is Flexibility. This scale is defined as indi- 
cating the adaptability of a person* s thinking and social 
behavior. These scales when placed with the other scales 
that the counseled group had significant differences on 
Sense of Well-Being, Communallty, and Intellectual 
Efficiency give an overall Indication of growth toward 
healthy emotional adjustment. Since these boys do 
differ from the boys who were not given additional encour- 
agement more research seems warranted in this area. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Th« findings made in this program vhv^rs an effort 
^as made to establish an atmosphere where boys could 
utilise self-evaluation of their development and 
achievements seems to cooroborate Rogers* (l 95 l) 
stat<9ment that: 

Self-evaluation appears to be the logical 
procedure for discovering those ways in 
which experience has been a failure and 
those Ways in which it has been meaningful 
and fruitful. — - The person most competent 
to perform this task would appear to be 
the responsible Individual who has experi- 
enced the purposes 9 who has observed his 
efforts to achieve them, — - the learner 
who has been the center of the process. — 

Rogers stated further in comparing self-evaluation to 
external evaluation that: 

As we have struggled with this problem of 
grades and academic bookeeping, and have 
contrasted it with those experiences in 
which the students are free to evaluate 
themselves , we have reached the conclusion 
which to some will seem radical indeed. It 
is that personal growth is hindered and 
hampered, rather than enhanced by external 
evaluations. 

While this study was not related to any academic subject 
matter further study should be dene to determine the 
possible applications in academic areas. Students who 
are experiencing negative self -acceptance because of 
academic pressures and perceived Intellectual lacks 
may be able to show similar responses to those of the 
boys who were initially self-effacing because of 
physical underdevelopment. Few, if any, of these boys 
were turned into "Charles Atlas" t3rpes in the eight 
months of the study. They did not look much more 
physically developed than they did at the beginning of 
the program (Appendix B ) . The change in the boys appears 
more internal and somewhat wider spread in its effects 
than just the physical development gained during the 
program. Teachers at the school commented during and 
at the end of the program how the attitudes of some 
of these boys had and were changing toward academic 
subjects and class participation as they gained a measure 
of self-acceptance. 
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Duel (1956) found that student* can ii«lte reliable 
self-Judgnent concerning the gain they Mke to sldlla 

and knowledge to technical course* * •ffsotively 

•valuation by student* can be accomplished effectively 

icti^ level. The finding* of this -‘-dr 
to indicate that self-evaluation i* an area “® 

serious investigation should bo done, tool concluded, 
and the preeent dLnveetigation agrees, that: 

One of the greatest voids in research related 
to self-evaluation is that 

the value that self-evaluation ^ 

promoting growth and development of the 

student • 

Further studies in areas other than the 
to this study, especially academic 
conducted to investigate the general 
of allowing students to relate ^ 

own personal achievement free from the ® 

standards which may have already began to 

“to^T^owto because of felt 
hopelessness. It is likely that the 
betom able to experience a sense of growth to “y 
nhvsical or academic, and well-being in ligh 
«totol seiftic^pt^ce equips those individ^l experi- 
S^sSto growth to conttoue *«> ““t^rtH 

to the context of competitive hnvs can 

gators hope that a follow-up study of 
S accomplished to investigate the P®>^“““®® 
growth «md adjustment to personal and social outlook. 

Despite the fact that education *“® *»®“ 

todividuil differences for many years *^® ‘"“‘"“i^Jicate 
work of the classroom and the soceity does n 
abcepSLcrof this insight. Systems still »®®” *® op- 
erate on the “^i/JSerare ®f ® certain 

^e*orVrpi^«cutor grade’^ievel , should master the 
sime skills and knowledges and attato 
standings and adjustments as ®*^®” ^ 

This assumption does not seem 

time to observe the wide spread of , looking 

be found within any age group or grade leve l or, lookiJ»S 

even wider, from one community to another cosm^lty. 

tovolvtog students to the process of ^ust 

not bo easy but li does appear to be ^ area whicn mu 

be faced realistically to the near future. 
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sumaRY 

A •tructured physical education program consisting 
mostly of body building exercises and weight lifting was 
used as means to give physically underdeveloped » 

sense of personal accomplishment. Two hundred ^d eight 

junior high school boys from ^^lack 

nine classified on the basis of athletic ability or iJ^k 
of it wore given the Califor n ia Psychological ^hygntor^ r 
(CPI) at the beginning of the school year and again just 
before school year ended the following spring. 

One hundred and fifty-nine of these boys were 
labelled as « underdeveloped” boys. Any boy who Yaiieu 
ro pass the fitness standards set down in the han^ook 
dcureloped by the President's Council on Physical Fitness 
(1961) was called « underdeveloped.” The tests measured 
strength, flexibility and agility. 

endurance was also tested using a half-mile run. ]^llups 
were used to measure arm and shoulder strength, situp 
measures flexibility and abdominal strength, and squat 
thrusts wore used to measure agility. 

Forty-nine boys who had successfully qualified for , 
a position on an athletic team which competed in inter- 
school competition with other junior high schools in 
Northern Colorado were called “athletic.” 

The underdeveloped boys involved in the structured 
physical education program had additional measurements 
taken on their weight, bicepts, calves, etc. 

Monthly self-evaluations of growth . 

measurements was made along with the 

that could be lifted. Each boy was given his check- 
sheet and encouraged to achieve above *^^® P*’®^^®'*® 
month* s record. The emphasis of the testing sessions 
was self-growth not competitive achievement against 
other class members. ‘ 
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L Thirty boys from the underdeveloped boys yere chosen 
at random tc be given additional encouragement *“® 
Instructor Once each month these boys J 

ard their improvements and growth were pointed out in 
detail to them. The other underdeveloped boys were just 
given their record forms once a month but 
encouragement was given to them. Any boy could see his 
record form at any time he wished. 

Of the two hundred and eight boys initially tested , 
one hundred and fifty-five were available for retesting. . 
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Okie hundred and twenty-eight were classified as phys- 
cally weak boys originally* The nain reason for the 
population reduction was caused by the opening of a 
new Junior high school during the second senes ter of 
■the year* Boys who lived in the area of the new 
school left the experimental program at that point* 

The correlation matrix of the 18 CPI variables 
was submitted to a principle-component factor-analysis 
program for the 709^ computer at the Western Data 
Processing Ccmter^ at UCIA* Discriminant analysis for 
two groups was also run on the 709^ computer* 

On the basis of an earlier pilot study five hy- 
potheses were stated* Pour of the five were accepted* 

V ' Hi* Physically underdeveloped boys are 

: less socially adjusted than athletic 

' '' boys* (accepted) 

H2* Physically underdeveloped boys have 

lower self-esteem and sense of personal 
worth than athletic boys* (accepted) 

H 3 * A measure of achievement which allows 
underdeveloped boys to become aware of 
growth w a given area will enhance their 
self-perception enough to be evident in 
pre-test post-test comparisons of mean 
scores on a personality inventory meas- 
urement* (accepted) 

H 4 * A sense of adequacy experienced by under- 
developed boys will raise their personal 
perceptions of their own worth to approx- 
imately the level of athletic boys* 

(accepted) 

H 5 * Additional encouragement given to under- 
developed boys during the experience of 
self worth would increase the level of 
acceptance* (rejected) 

The findings of this study tend to agree with earlier 
studies in which the California Psych ological Inventory 
has been factor analyzed* The factor groupings on both 
the pre- and post-test for the athletic boys were basi- 
cally the same* The factor analysis results of the 
post-test data for the underdeveloped boys was also in 
close agreement with these earlier studies* The only 
factor groupings which did not Indicate the pattern 
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g^enerally found was the pre-»test factor anaXysis of the 
underdeveloped boys. 

Examination of this lack of the usual factor devel*» 
opment tends to indicate ^ when the definition of scale 
meaning's is studied f that the underdeveloped boys were 
experiencing problems in adjustment in social conformity 
and self -acceptance. These underdeveloped boys tended 
to be more self centered and have higher self concern 
than the later data analysis reveals. The correctness 
of the hypothesis that these boys had difficulties in 
the areas of social adjustment and self acceptance is 
evident in their personality factor structure. 

L The underdeveloped boys had significant gains in 
ten of the eighteen CPI scales.^ The athletic boys 
show gain in only four of the scales'. 

Tn cases where significant differences were found 
between the mean scores on the CPI scales in the pre- 
test and those on the post— test the direction of the 
increase was always positive. A more detailed look at 
these scales yielded the following information. On 
scales reflecting the personal qualities which underlie 
and lead to status and social attainment indicating the 
kind of person who will get ahead in the world the 
difference still favored the athletes after the program* s 
completion. A comparison of the underdeveloped boys* 
pre- and post-test scores, however, showed a gain on this 
scale significant at the .01 level. 

On tables related to factors of poise, spontaniety, 
self-confidence and vivaciousness in personal and social 
interaction, the groups were significantly different on 
the post— test compa.vdson with the athletic boys having 
the higher score. Again the underdeveloped boys had a 
significant gain indicating an Increase in social ad- 
justment. Scales showing the feeling of being able to 
enjoy life indicating sense of physical and emotional 
well being and comfort; showed a significant gain only 
for the underdeveloped boys. This gain was viewed as 
one of the most encouraging developments in the study. 
Despite the fact that the program enqshasiased personal 
growth and comparison it seems noteworthy that the boys 
grew in concern for others also. Measures related to 
factors of drive and ambition also increased for the 
underdeveloped boys. This growth was evident in both 
independent and group related activities. Discussions 
with teachers and counselors supported this change in 
attitude. 
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Acale which indicates a fitting in with the 
crowds having the same reactions and feelings as every- 
one else, and seeing things the way most people see 
then also showed a significance for the underdeveloped 
boys. This gaining of a common reaction and fitting to 
with the crowd is viewed as a positive Indication of the 
■UCC698 of tho program# Tho final acalo showing sign •• 
leant difference was also on a scale which the C£I 
manual says indicates the tendcdicy to help and 
others through patience and kindness# The values of the 
underdeveloped boys, as has been mentioned before, ^sed 
on this difference could bo seen as an indication 
despite the fact that the program called for getting the 
boys to become involved to realistic evaluation of selr- 
groirth and self-development they have retained a sensi- 
tivity and concern for others# Bespite the fact that 
the level of acceptance in tho counseled group was not 
found# The factor structure was somewhat different and 
additional investigation should be made here# 

The effort made to this program to establish an 
atmosphere where boys could utilize self-evaluation of 
their development and achievements seems to cooroborate 
Rogers (l951; statement that: 

Self-evaluation appears to bo tho logical 
procedure for discovering those ways to 
which experience has been a failure and 
those ways in which it has been meaningful 
and fruitful# — The person most competent 
to perform this task would appea;r to be the 
responsible Individual who has experienced 
the purpose, who has observed his efforts 

to achieve them, the learner who has 

been tho center of the process# — 

While this study was not related to any academic subject 
matter further study should bo done to determine 
possible applications to academic areas# Students who 
are experiencing negative self-acceptance because of 
academic pressures and perceived Intellectual lacks may 
be able to show similar responses to those of the boys 
who were initially self-effacing because of physical 
underdevelopment# Pew, if any, of these boys were turned 
into « Charles Atlas” typos in tho eight months of the 
study# They did not look much more physically developed 
than they did at tho beginning of tho program# The ch^ge 
in the boys was more Internal and somewhat wider spread 
in its effects than just tho physical development 
during the program# Teaqhers at tho school commented 
during and at tho end of tho program how tho attitudes 
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of SOHO of theso boys hsd aind were chmng±ng toward 
acadsnio subjects and class participation as they 
gained a measure of self --acceptance* Further studies 
in areas other than the one covered In this study 
should be conducted to investigate the general appli- 
cability of allowing students to relate their growth 
to their own personal achievement free l^rom the threat 
of external standards which may have already began to 
retard growth because of felt inadequacy and hopeless- 
ness* It is hoped that the gain made by being able 
to experience a sense of growth in any area^ physical 
or academic and well being in light of gaining self- 
acceptance would equip those individuals experiencing 
these things to continue to compete and succeed in the 
context of competitive society* 
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ABSTRACT 



Objectives ; One objective of this study Is to analyze the 
personal adjustment of athletes as compared to the personal 
adjustment of "physically weak" boys In Junior high school by 
making comparisons of the self-concept and personality make- 
up of the two groups before a physical development program Is 
used with the "physically weak" boys, A second objective Is 
to Identify any personality factors peculiar to Junior high ' 
students and to assess the possibilities for using a short 
form of the California Personality Inventory for Junior high 
students rather than the long CPI form of 480 Items as origin- 
ally developed. The third objective Is to develop and evaluate 
a structured program In physical development specifically de- 
signed for "physically weak" boys. 

Procedures ; The analysis will be accomplished by Identifying 
the "physically weak" boys through the use of the National 
Physical Fitness Test during the first two weeks of the fall 
term. The athletes will be selected on the basis of partici- 
pation on a varsity team. Both groups will be tested on the 
CPI before the developmental physical education program begins. 
The "physically weak" boys will be randomly assigned to groups 
receiving and not tecelvlng "additional encouragement" (note 
definition). Both athletes and "physically weak" boys will be 
retested on the CPI In the late spring with the athletes re- 
ceiving the short -form CPI Inventory, The computation of 
discriminant functions and factor analysis will be accomp-' 
llshed by using IBM computers, and any "t" statistics, chi- 
squares, or correlations which require fewer calculations will 
be done manually. 



PROBLEM 



Personality has been defined as "the individual charac- 
teristics and ways of behaving which, in their organization or 
patterning, account for ^.he individual's unique adjustments to 
his total environment" (Hilgard, 1962), Snygg and Combs (1959) 
have further stated, "what a person thinks and how he behaves 
are largely determined by the concept he holds about himself 
and his abilities." 

Our culture with its social and intellectual complexities 
forces adolescents while in a period of "growing to maturity" 
to feel social, emotional, and physical insecurity. Adolescence 
is a period of transition; a child is becoming an adult. During 
this period, however, he is in the position of being neither. 
Physically he is no longer a child; emotionally and socially he 
is not yet an adult, and because of the rapidity of the adoles- 
cent transition it is, within our culture^ a difficult period. 
During this time, however, the adolescent's education must con- 
tinue. If the adolescent can gain self-understanding and self- 
confidence in this transition, much ground will be gained for 
future maturity. 

Adolescents need to experience social acceptance while 
maintaining their individuality. These early adolescent years 
are times of low self -acceptance, of low emotional well-being, 
and of insecurity. The mental health of the individual adoles- 
cent needs to be improved; and the self-concept of actually 
being, or of soon becoming, an* adequate self needs to be devel- 
oped. A possible solution may be to get these young people to 
compare themselves more realistically, in circumstances en- 
countered daily, to standards based on self-growth and self 
improvement rather than to the presently used standards based 
on social, academic, or athletic competition. If more self- 
evaluation and self-growth of this type were encouraged, more 
confidence might be achieved. As an Individual sees and recog- 
nizes growth in timself, he justly gains security and a sense 
of well-being. This re-direction of standards resulting in 
improved self-concepts is a goal of this study. It is hoped 
that this emphasis will have considerable positive influence 
on general maturity and overall education. Also, the in- 
creased physical fitness gained by the subjects during this 
period will in itself give adequate justification for the 
physical development portion of the project. 

At every age the individual is a product of his social 
environment. Belonging is important; but before an individual 
can belong to others, he must belong to himself. He must 
accept himself, experience some sense of his individuality, and 
gain a measure of security. The more this can be accomplished 
the greeter becomes the likelihood of educational adjustment. 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



.Sines (1959) studied the possibilities that the infoims* 
tion available to the clinical psychologist through tests and 
other resources could enable hin to make Judgment and descrip- 
tive and diagnostic statements about subjectSt He found that 
clinicans vere generally able to describe psychiatric patients 
more accurately than did a single stereotyped description. 

DeSoto and Kuethe (1959) studied the response set which 
seems to be operative whenever items are difficult or ambiguous 
enough to arouse the operation of response sets. ®he findings 
of the study indicate, however, that the set was essentially 
absent as a factor on the personality scale used. Instead, a 
symptOia^claiming set seems to be pre*potent among response 
sets. 

Proponents of varying schools of psychotherapy, such as 
Freud (1950), Rank (1945), Reich (1949), Reik (1948), Rogers 
(1957), and Sullivan (1954) have claimed that it is necessary 
for certain conditions to exist and to continue over a period 
of time if basic personality change is to be effected in dis- 
turbed individuals. Ellis (1959) contends that there are pro- 
bably no absolutely necessary conditions for constructive 
personality change, and his study tends to substantiate this 
contention. 

Accepting the hypothesis that the nature of test items 
influences the response set, Hanley (1959) explored the pos- 
sibility that there are different "acquiescencesf* and that 
these include responses to specific types of items wordings. 

He concluded on the basis of his study that studies of "ac- 
quit s:ent personality" require considerable attention to 
item wording before results can be accepted as definitive. 

Canter (1960) investigated the ability of a short -form 
MMPI to differentiate as successfully as the long form using 
all scales and found the effectiveness of the scales in the 
short form to be as efficient as those ordinarily used in 
the long form. 

Using Erickson's (1950) statement that "the sense of ego 
identity is the (individual's) accrued confidence that (his) 
inner sameness and continuity are matched by the sameness and 
continuity of (his) meaning for others..." (p. 228), Block 
(1961) investigated the hypothesis that excessive role varia- 
bility ("diffusion") and insufficient role variability 
("rigidity") would reflect problems in ego identity and would 
also be associated with maladjustment. Hole variability 
proved to relate significantly to maladjustment as measuredi 
by a California Personality Inventory scale to measure 
"susceptibility to anxiety." Role rifeldity, however, did not 
show a relation to maladjustment. 

Washburn (1962) investigated the effect of boify build 
and family situation on personality self-concepts. The 
analysis of variance method used indicated that physique did 
not have a significant effect on self-concepts. The F ratio 
for intra-family tension and non-tension was significant^ 
however. 
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CrlteSy et, al , » (1961) factor analyzed the California 
Personality Inventory and identified four basic classes of 
personality clusters which agree somewhot with Gough's (1957) 
objective classification of the 18 CPI scales. However, 
some scales when factor analyzed required reclassification. 

The statistical analysis indicated that a reduced set of six 
scales accounts for about two-thirds of the total variance. 

The use of these CPI scales, it was concluded, could show 
promise as measures of the normal personality. The study 
by Mitchell and Pierce - Jones (1960) tends to agree with the 
other factor analysis of the CPI run by Crites, et, al, , and 
also concludes that some scales have been mis-classified on 
Gough's objective placement. They also found that four scales 
accounted for sixty per cent of the total variance and concluded 
that those scales identified through factor analysis could per- 
mit personality descriptions to be made in such conventional 
psychological terms as "dominance," "self acceptance," and the 
like, rather than such complex social behavior terms as "social 
presence" and "capacity for status," 

Brookover, Paterson, and Thomas (1962) have directed their 
attention to a study designed to determine whether or not the 
student's concept of his ability is a significant factor in his 
achievement. The major results of the study seem to be that 
self-concept of ability differs from measured intelligence when 
grade point average is part tailed out, that self-concept of his 
ability is a significant factor in his achievement, and that 
self-concept of ability may vary substantially from area to 
area. In addition, it seems that a student's self-concept of 
ability is positively related to the image which he perceives 
significant--others hold of him. For the most part these 
are parents, teachers, and peers. 

Additional research which may be important in later 
analysis but which is not directly related to the present 
study has been done by Dinitz, Kay, and Reckless (1957) on 
delinquency and asocial behavior. The drop-out problem has 
been investigated by Gough (195A), Stivers (1958), and Straight 
(1961). Studies of overall personality development as measured 
by the CPI at various age levels have been done by McKee and 
Turner (^961), Mussen, (1961) (1962), Payne and Mussen (1956), 
and Sears (1961). Studies of Scholastic achievement have been 
conducted and reported by Gough (1949) (1953) and Fierce - 
Jones (1961), 

For the past two years the investigators have been conduct- 
ing an Informal program with some volunteer boys. The school 
district is now expressing interest and will co-operate in the 
expansion of the entire program. No analysis of data hds been 
run on the pilot study at this time. 
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OBJECTIVES 



X. To compare the self-concept and personality 
of athletes and "physically weak" 

2. To compare the self-concept and personality "»•» »? 
before and after a structured program. of physical 

education and weight lifting* 

3 to compare "physically weak*' boys receiving 

• encouragement during the pl^rsical 

with those simply having occassional checks of their 

records. . 

4 To identify factors formed by responses on tne 

California Personality Inventory by Junior high 

school boys. _ ' . 

5 To develop and investigate the ability of a short 

* form CPI, from scales identified by factor analysis, 
to measure personality as well as do the present 
eighteen scales, (athletes used) 

6 To measure the amount of physical growth gain mad y 
" "physically weak" boys while engaged in a structured 

physical development program. 



PROCEglRES 

fa) General Deslrn-Idcntlfication of the "phyalcally weak" b^s 
will be based on their failure to pass the minimum require- 
Dents on the Watlonal Physical Fitness Teg£ 
administered in the early fall. Early fall . 

of CPI to athletes and "physically weak boys will be g 
before the Corrective Physical Education P^fram begins 
sometime during the first two weeks of school. 
their identification, "physically weak *>°ys ^e en 

rolled in a nine-month corrective physical education pro 
gram. A table of random numbers will be used to designate 
tounseled and non-counseled groups of ’Iphyslcally weak" b^s. . 
One half of these boys, the counseled group, will be called 
in for special discussion of their physical growth and 
advances in the physical development program once every other 
week. Gains in strength and physical dimensions will be 
especially noted by the program director, and encouragement 
will be given to the individual boy. The full scale CPI, 
at the end of the year, will be re- administered to the 
"physically weak" boys. These boys will also be given a 
physical fitness re-examination in the late ^ 

Lmparison of the statistical analysis of both testings will 
be made after the data is scored. The development of a 
short form CPI for use in comparison with the long form C 
on athletes will be done after the program 
(This form will be developed on the basis of 
analysis studies previously noted.) An ®f havi^^ 

of athletes in the Junior high school, f«l®®J®^ ^ L 

participated on u varsity team, using the full CW will be 
done in*^the early fall. The short form four-scale CPI will 







be used to retest the athletes in the spring. All tests 
will be factor analysed on IBM computer facilltieSf l«e«t 
"physically weak" boys' first testing and second testing 
on the long form and athletes' second testing on short 
form as well as their initial long form testing. Corre- 
lations will be run for all of the above descriptions 
plus an added correlation for athletes' long form vs 
athletes' short form and any additional comparisons 
deemed necessary as the study develops. An item analysis 
will be used on the long form and short form for athletes 
and for the first and second testing for "physically weak" 
boys to discover any significant changes which may occur. 
The Youth Fitness scores in fall will be compared with 
Youth Fitness scores in the spring using chi-square com- 
parisons for the athletes and "physically weak" bays. 

The initial early fall scores on the Unterseher Development 
Series will be compared with scores on the series in the 
late spring. Athletes' vs "physically weak" boys' mean 
scores on the fall testing will be compared as well as 
athletes' and "physically weak" boys' mean scores for 
spring testing. All combinations will be compared and 
t-statistics computed, 

(b) Population and Sample- -The population available for the 
] study is composed of all male students in grades seven 

through nine in an urban junior high school of 1»024 
students. The two groups to be identified for further 
study, however, are composed of (1) all male students 
unable to pass the minimum physical requirements as des- 
cribed in the President's Council on Youth Fitness, July, 
1961, Bulletin entitled Youth Physical Fitness , and (2) 
all male students who have participated on a varsity 
athletic team in junior high. Populations will be referred 
to as (1) "physically weak" boys and (2) athletes, respec-. 
tivily. 

(e) Data and lnstrumentation--Two types of data will be 

gathered, physical data and psychological data. Physical 
data will be gathered using the Youth Physical Fitness 
specifications and the Unterseher Development Series . 
Psychological data will be gathered using Harrison Gough' Sf 
California Psychological Inventory , (1957). Data will 
be collected using the school's facilities, i.e. , Physical 
' Education Equipment for physical data and testing rooms 
for gathering psychological data. 

* 

(d) Analysis will be accomplished basically through the Use 
of IBM 7094 computer facilities at Western Data Processing 
Center at Los Angeles, California. Any additional statis- 
tical work necessary will be done manually. 
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(•) TIm Schedule 

1« Initial collection of first testing for all groups * 
September. 1964 ■ October « 1964^ 

2* Analysis of llvse tost data and any eomparlsons 
possible, i.e., athletes vs ’’physically weak" boys, 
Item analysis, etc. - November. 1964 * December. 

1964 . 

3, Construction and production of CPI short form 
questionnaire for spring testing - January. 1965 * 
March. 1965 . 

4. Second collection of data on both physical and 
psychological tests - late April, 1965 » early May , 

1965 . 

5, Necessary statistical analysis of second testing 
data and first testing vs second testing comparisons., 
June, 1965 - early August, 1965 . 

6. Final compilation of data and writing of U.S. Office 
of Education report - late August. 1965 » September., 
1965. 



PERSONNEL 



W. Eugene Trimble • A. B. Gordon College In Psychology, 

1960, M.A. Colorado State College In Educational Psychology 
] (Research and Statistics emphasis) 1963. Research Fellowship, 
Bureau of Research, Colorado State College, (1962-64), publica- 
tions are, ’’Use of STEP Reading Scores to Predict Students 
Likely to Experience Academic Difficulty," J. of Resear >^ h 
Services , Vol. 3, No, 1, 1963, "The Use of Complex Alternatives 
in Multiple Choice Items," Educational and Psychological 
Measurement , In press for March, 1965. ’’Factor Analysis of 
Intellective and Non-lntellectlve Variables," J. of Educational 
Psychology , submitted for approval. Member of AERA, ASA, AAUP, 

PDK, APGA, ACPA, Who’s Who In American Colleges and Universities. . 

% • 

Richard Unterseher - A. B^ Colorado State College In 
Biological Sciences 1959, H.A. Colorado State College in Health, 
1960. Science Teacher 1961-64, Greeley Colorado. Two years of 
Physical Fitness experience. Member of NEA,CEA, PDK, NSTA, 

CAHPEF. 4 Physical Fitness Award from Greeley Junior 

Chamber of Commerce. Fourth Place In Mr. Colorado Contest, 

1963. 

FACILITIES 



Statistic^- -Colorado State College maintains a Bureau . 
of Research Services which Is equipped with IBM card key punch, 
card sorter, and verifier. Colorado State is a member Institu- 
tion of Western Data Processing Center in Los Angeles, California, 
and has access to the IBM computer, facilities and services there. 
Monroe and.Marchant rotary calculators are also available. 
Additional Printing calculators, IBM electric typwrltera and 
the necessary fsimeograph facilities are also available. 



Phvslcal-rhyslcal Education faciUcias ara available 
£Mt2i£Si , Colorado School District Ho. 6 at 

through the co-operation or i-oiora allotted 

fof thfforreftt 

equipment for the study (complete with W 

-lla^rtli r ell. 

High Bar - 1 Roman Chair - 1 Calf ^fJ~^,„;"curUng 

SO Dumbells - 6000 lbs. Assorted ^*^8“ . Martin Hall 

w«/2 Collars - 1 20 Martin Dumbell Back - 1 Martin wall 
Bar w/2 Collars (weight unknown) - 

Type Of H* PuXXy « ? #» i OAt* iTn Rdck • 2 Set Up 

1 Pairbanks-Mors"! Health S®*^* ' J * tine Bar with 350 Iba. • 

Board, (padded) - ^ i«n Shoes. 

1 Isometric Rack - 1 lever Towing Bar 2 iron snoes. 

OTHER IKPOBMATION 

School District six will underwrite on«*half of 

M? SntSseher's salary and hire a 

science teacher, as well as. share over-head coat. 

ffAsultinft during the project. 



• • 
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UNTERSEHER DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
PROGRESS CHART 



Measurement Before 
to be taken Exercise 


End of 
1 Mo. 


End of 
2 Mo. 


End of 
3 Mo. 


Ehd of 
4 Mo. 


End of 
5 Mo. 


End of 

6 Mo. 


Height 
















Weight 








• 
















• 








Left Arm 
















Neck 
















Chest 
















Waist 
















Rt. Thigh 
















Left Thigh 
















Rt. Calf 
















Left Calf 














- 



STRENGTH TEST 



1. B . P. 














2. S.P. 












* 


3. C.B.N. 














4. R.C. 














5. Dips 














6. Sit Ups 














7. Push Ups 


























• 



CONDITIONING PROGRAM 



Exercise 
Standing Press 
Bench Press 
Pull Overs 
Rowing 
Cleans 
Curls 

Triceps Press 
Sit Ups 
Thigh Press 
Toe Raises 



Area of 
Anatomy 

Shoulder 

Chest 

Chest 

Back 

Back 

Biceps 

Triceps 

Stomach 

Thigh 

Calves 



Equipment 

Used 

Barbell 

Barbell 

Barbell 

Lat Machine 

Barbell 

Dumbbells 

Barbell 

Incline Boards 

Leg Press Machine 

Calf Machine 



Wt. 



& 



Wt. 



R. 



1 


S 




s 




s 


wt^ 




12U. 






£ 




ERIC 



S «t Sets 



R « Repetitions 



Wt. • Weight 



APPENDIX B 



o 

ERIC 



TUBhB 1 



ROTATED lACTOR LCU-^llW FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 
UNDERDEVELOPED BOYS PRE<*TBST 



CLASS 


CPI SCALES 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


h2 


I* Measures of Poise, .Ascendance 












and 


Self-Assurance 












1. 


Dominance 


62 


51 


26 


07 


72 


2* 


Capacity for Status 


69 


4l 


19 


12 


69 


3. 


Sociability 


45 


73 


l4 


16 


77 


4. 


Social Presence 


07 


81 


35 


02 


78 


5. 


Self-Acceptance 


04 


85 


02 


22 


77 


6 . 


Sense of Vell-Bein|r 


53 


27 


35 


50 


73 



!!• Measures of Socialization » 
Maturity and Responsibility 



7. 


Responsibility 


47 


25 


13 


65 


72 


8. 


Socialization 


35 


19 


04 


79 


79 


9. 


Self-Control 


74 


16 


13 


52 


86 


10. 


Tolerance 


65 


29 


45 


31 


81 


11. 


Good Impression 


82 


Q3 


15 


31 


80 


12. 


Communality 


01 


27 


l4 


82 


76 



III« Measures of Achievement, 

Potential auid Intellectual 
Efficiency 



13. 


Achievement via 
Conformance 


67 


26 


06 


49 


77 


14. 


Achievement via 
Independence 


51 


25 


60 


25 


75 


15. 


Intellectual Efficiency 


54 


46 


30 


47 


81 



IV* Measures of Intellectual and 
Interest Modes 



16. 


Psychological Mindedness 


47 


44 


16 


20 


48 


17. 


Flexibility 


06 


02 


85 


04 


72 


18. 


Femininity 


12 


09 


01 


62 


4l 






B1 



OABLB 2 



ROTATED FACTOR LOAi>x^i\» *RB 

CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 
ATHLETIC BOYS PRE-TBST 



CLASS CPI SCALES 

I. Measures of Poise, Ascendance 
and Self-Assurance 

1* Dominance 
2, Capacity for Status 
3« Sociability 
4. Social Presence 
5* Self-Acceptance 

6. Sense of Nell-Being 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


h2 


08 


79 


18 


23 


72 


26 


79 


09 


16 


73 


09 


89 


07 


19 


85 


13 


76 


06 


13 


62 


01 


65 


14 


08 


74 


75 


27 


23 


16 


72 



II. Measures of Socialization, 
Maturity and Responsibility 

7. Responsibility 

8. Socialization 
9* Self-Control 

10* Tolerance 

11. Good Impression 

12. Communality 



51 


17 


64 


12 


71 


45 


07 


68 


26 


74 


89 


18 


04 


13 


86 


78 


36 


14 


19 


80 


75 


13 


27 


18 


70 


03 


18 


80 


09 


68 



III. Measures of Achievement, 

Potential and Intellectual 
Efficiency 



13. Achievement via 
ConformaLnce 

14. Achievement via 
Independence 

15. Intellectual Efficiency 

IV. Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 

16. Psychological Mindedness 

17. Flexibility 

18. Femininity 



55 


36 


47 


29 


74 


75 


09 


08 


37 


71 


58 


60 


17 


06 


80 



4l 


58 


11 


20 


56 


09 


04 


03 


87 


76 


17 


06 


56 


34 


46 



o 



B2 



TIVBLE 3 



ROIATED FACTOR LOAX.H'JG FOX< THE 
CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVliNTORY 
underdeveloped boys POST^TEST 



CLASS 

I. 



CPI SCALES 

Measures of Poise » Ascendance 
and Self-Assurance 

1« Dominance 
2« Capacity for Status 
3« Sociability 

4. Social Presence 

5. Self-Acceptance 

6. Sense of Sell-Beiner 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


h« 


34 


80 


06 


02 


76 


32 


67 


43 


12 


75 


23 


87 


05 


05 


82 


04 


64 


42 


33 


70 


05 


87 


01 


17 


76 


84 


18 


l4 


25 


80 



!!• Measures of Socialization, 
Maturity and Responsibility 



7« Responsibility 
8« Socialization 
9. Self-Control 
10* Tolerance 
11 • Good Impression 
12* Communality 



77 


21 


07 


04 


64 


82 


06 


24 


25 


80 


92 


01 


00 


16 


87 


79 


34 


36 


02 


88 


75 


19 


04 


38 


75 


41 


o4 


23 


74 


77 



III. Measures of Achievement, 

Potential and Intellectual 
Efficiency 



13 • Achievement via 
Conformance 
l4« Achievement via 
Independence 

15. Intellectual Efficiency 



87 


30 


04 


02 


8? 


58 


24 


57 


06 


73 


75 


47 


26 


08 


85 



IV. Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 



16 , 

17. 

18 . 



Psychol o£Tical 

Flexibility 

Femininity 



Mindedness 49 


34 


38 


00 


50 


04 


05 


86 


02 


74 


34 


08 


34 


58 


58 



B3 



o 



lABLE U 



ROmTED BACTQR LQA.D 1 NG FOR TOE 
CALIFORNIA. PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 
AIHLETIC BOYS POST-TEST 



class CPI SCALES 



1 II III h 



I. Neaaures of Poise, Ascendance 
and Self-Assurance 



!• Dominance 
2 * Capacity for Status 

3 . Sociability 

4 . Social Presence 

5 . Self-Acceptance 

6. Sense of Well-Being^ 

II, Measures of Socialization f 
Maturity and Responsibility 

7 . Responsibility 

8. Socialization 

9 . Self-Control 

10 , Tolerance 

11 , Good Impression 

12 , Communality 



03 68 06 46 

31 79 07 73 

01 90 04 81 

08 85 36 86 

17 90 l4 85 

91 01 19 86 



72 


27 


47 


82 


58 


27 


60 


76 


87 


26 


30 


91 


91 


27 


03 


90 


76 


13 


00 


60 


49 


20 


68 


7^ 



III, Measures of Achievement, 

Potential and Intellectual 
Efficiency 



13. 


Achievement via 


91 


13 


28 


91 


14. 


Conformance 
Achievement via 


76 


4o 


34 


84 


15. 


Independence 
Intellectual Efficiency 


54 


54 


19 


62 



IV, Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 

16. Psychological Mindedness 53 53 73 

17. Femininity 17 06 77 6l 



H 
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B7 



XA.BCE 9 

MB4MS AND STANDMID OEVXATIONS ON 1HE OALZrORNIA 
PSTCHOMiOICAL INVENTORY FOR UNDBRDEVEUXPIO BOYS 



IMDERDBVBLWED BEFORE WIOEHDEVELOP*» AFTER 



CPI 

Do 


X 


SD 


X 


SP 


22.80 


5.66 


1 ' 1 

23,71 


5.86 


Ca 


12.88 


3.68 


14.02 


4.19* 


Sy 


20.22 


5,12 


20.91 


5.23 


Sp 


29. 'll 


5.79 


31.66 


5.40* 


Sa 


17.96 


3o90 


18.41 


3.81 


Yb 


28.53 


7.29 


29.85 


6.91** 


Xle 


26.10 


6,29 


27.05 


6,11 


So 


33.37 


6,68 


35.91 


6.48« 


Sc 


21.55 


7.79 


23.33 


8.07** 


To 


1<».58 


5.29 


46.44 


6.05* 


Gi 


12.07 


5.17 


13.04 


<f.l6 


Cn 


24,39 


3.54 


25.31 


2.99* 


Ac 


19.61 


5.44 


22.05 


5.88» 


A1 


12.42 


4.43 


14.16 


4.48* 


le 


29.11 


5.99 


32.67 


6.43* 


Py 


9.02 


2.61 


9.91 


2.53 


Fx 


7,80 


3.48 


7.96 


3.66 


Fo 


16,34 


3.53 


15.84 


3.4o 


a Significant at 


.01 level 







** Si^ificant at *05 Jlevel 

B9 




XHBLB 10 



HMNS AND STAHQARD OEVIATXWS ON THE CALXrORNlA 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY FOR ATHLETIC BOYS 



ATHLETIC BEFORE ATHLETIC AFTER 



CPI 

SCALES X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Do 


23.43 


5.53 


25.35 


6.07 


Cs 


13.08 


3.88 


15.94 


3 . 45 * 


Sy 


22.16 


4.96 




6.15 


Sp 


31.96 


5.54 


35.35 


4.48» 


Sa 


19.73 


3.94 


21.47 


3.55*# 


Vb 


29.00 


6.94 


30.53 


7.12 


Re 


25.69 


5.53 


25.18 


5.79 


So 


33.45 


4.83 


35.41 


7.18 


Sc 


19.35 


6.76 


20.12 


8.56 


To 


l4.06 


4,23 


16.24 


6.50 


Gi 


10.71 


4.86 


11.70 


5.79 


Cm 


25.78 


2.15 


25.76 


2.51 


Ac 


20.18 


4.53 


21.94 


5.98 


Ai 


12.26 


3.63 


13.01 


3.84 


le 


29.33 


5.08 


32.59 


7.00** 


Py 


9.51 


2.4? 


10.06 


2.66 


Fx 


7.57 


3.12 


7.65 


4.15 


Fe 


15.94 


3.05 


14.53 


2.00 


* 


SigniPlqant at .OX 


level 




• 


•N-* 


Significant at .OS 


level 







TABI.B XI 



. MEAifS AND STANUAUiJ DEVIATIONS ON 
THB CALIFORNIA RSyCHOLOOlCAL INVENTOliY 
FOR ONDERDBVELOPED AND AIHLETIC BOYS 



UNDERDEVELOPED BEFORE ATHLETIC BEFORE 



CP f 

SCALES 


X 


SB 


X 


SO 


Dp 


22.80 


5.66 


23.43 


5.53 


Cs 


X2,88 


3.68 


13.08 


3.88 


By 


20.22 


5.12 


22.16 . 


4,96* 


Sp 


29.41 


5.79 


31.96 


5.54 


Sa 


17.96 


3.90 


19.73 


3.94® 


¥|> 


28.53 


7.29 


29.00 


6.94 


Re 


26.10 


6.29 


25.69 


5.53 


So 


33.57 


6.68 


33.45 


4.83 


Sc 


21.55 


7.79 . 


19.35 


6.76** 


To 


14. 58 


5.29 


l4.06 


4.23 


Gi 


12.07 


5.67 


10.71 


4.86 


Cia 


24.39 


3.54 


25.78 


2.15* 


I. 

Ac 


19. 6r 


5.44 


12.26 


3.63 


Ai 


12.42 


4.43 


29.33 


5.08 


le 


29.11 


5.99 


9.51 


2.47 


Py 


9.02 


2.61 


7.57 


3.12 


Fa 


7.80 


3.48 


15.94 


3.05 


/ Fa 


16.34 


3.53 






* Sisiii,fi<eant at .01 


level 






** Significant at .05 


level 







BIX 



TkmJSi 12 

MIANS AND S0AND4ND DEVIATIONS (Nl 
the CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 

for underdeveloped and athletic boys 



UNDERDEVELOPED AFTER. ATHLETIC AFTER 



CPI 

SCALES 


X 


SD 


T 


SD 


Do 


23.71 


5.86 


25.35 


6.07 


Cm 


14.02 


4.19 


15.94 


3.45* 


Sy 


ao.9i 


5.23 


22.59 


6.15 


Sp 


31.66 


5.40 


35.35 


4.48* 


Sa 


18.41 


3.81 


21.47 


3.55* 


Vb 


29.85 


6.91 


30.53 


7.12 


Re 


27.05 


6.11 


25.18 


5.79 


So 


35.91 


6.48 


35.41 


7.18 


Sc 


23.23 


6.07 


20.12 


8.56 


To 


16.44 


6.05 


16.24 


6.50 


G1 


13.01 


6.l6 


11.70 


5.79 


Cm 


25.31 


2.99 


25.76 


2.51 


Ac 


22.05 


5.88 


21.94 


5.98 


A1 


14.16 


4.48 






le 


32.67 


6.43 


32.59 


7.00 


Py 


9.91 


2.53 


10.06 


2.66 


Fx 


7.96 


3.66 


7.65 


4.15 


Fe 


15.84 


3.40 


14.53 


2.00* 


« Sijgnif leant at .01 


level 







o 
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lABLB 13 



MEANS AND SIANDARD DfmtIONS OiX 
THE GAl^XFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNSELED GROUP 



PRE<»TEST POST-TEST 

CPI 



SCAUiS 


X 


-5a 


X 


SD 


Do 


Z7 . 23 


8.45 


24.81 


7.28 


Cs 


l4.08 


4.84 


14.38 


5.03 


Sy 


21.38 


5.52 


21.31 


8.08 


Sp 


31.84 


4.78 


33.23 


3.49 


Sa 


19.31 


3,03 


19.48 


3,87 


Vb 


28.23 


8.i4 


30.54 


7.14* 


Re 


25.99 


8.84 


27.07 


8.51 


So 


31.89 


8.83 


33.99 


8.43 


Sc 


20.81 


8.79 


21.54 


9.02 


To 


18.54 


5.73 


18.38 


8.18 


G1 


12.23 


8.92 


13.54 


8.18 


Csa 


22.89 


3.28 


24.92 


2.78* 


Ac 


19.89 


8.98 


20.81 


7.37 


Ai 


13.99 


4.12 


13.54 


3.83 


le 


29.15 


5.24 


31.84 


8.04* 


Py 


7.77 


3.39 


10.23 


2.45* 




11.31 


3.45 


8.23 


2.13* 


Fe 


15.61 


3.38 


15.23 


3.82 



* Significant ait .01 level 



B13 



X/IBLE 14 



PHYSICA.L 


MEASURES 


- SEVENTH GR40E 






Pre-Test 


Poet' 


-Test 




X 


SB 


X 


SB 


Bench Frees 


kk.o 


10.67 


68.7 


17.39* 


Striding press 


ko.l 


10.44 


51.6 


13.65* 


Chin Behind Neck 


0.6 


1.51 


1.47 


3.12* 


Ihciine Curie 


5.0 


2.44 


11.8 


2.58* 


Bips 


1.87 


3.01 


4.0 


4.13* 


Sit -ups 


38.2 


13.01 


56.-’ 


9.29* 


Push-ups 


16.6 


13.02 


21.06 


18.17 


Jumps 


9.9 


2.53 


11.0 


2.36* 


Squets 


17.26 


7.55 


37.26 


l8.4o* 


Pull-ups 


1.2 


2.45 


1.7 


2.83 


* Significant at .01 level 









Bl4 



lABLEi 

PHYSIGAi:^ M£ASUR£S - 6RilD£ 



Bench Prase 

Stand Press 

Chin Behind Neck 

Incline Curls 

Dips 

Sit»ups 

Push-ups 

Jumps 

Squats 

Pull-ups 

* Significant at 



Pre-Test 



X 


SD 


75.7 


18.09 


57.7 


l4.66 


1.6 


8.83 


13.1 


4.44 


5,$ 


5.69 


58.8 


18.84 


83.4 


19.44 


13.9 


8.07 


35.8 


17.18 


3.5 


5.80 



.01 level 



Post-Test 



X 


SD 


82.7 


16.46 


66.0 


13.48* 


4.0 


3.51* 


13.9 


3.'*6 


6.9 


5.57 


66,3 


11.06* 


33.1 


13.48* 


13.7 


3.88 


42.4 


88.83 


5.8 


4.64 



B15 



1ABL£ 16 



phtsxcal 



Bencii Press 

Standing Press 

Chin Behind Nec]i^ 

Incline CurXs 

Dips 

Siti*tips 

Push->nps 

Jumps 

Squats 

Pull-nps 

* Significant at 
** Significant at 
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Pre*-Test 


Pqs1;< 


-Test 


X 


SD 




SD 


78.0 


23.79 




21.83* 


5^.9 


17.48 


78.6 


16.46* 


1.8 


2.51 


2.9 


2.69* 


Xk.9 


1.93 


20.5 


6.67* 


4.3 


4.o6 


5.0 


5.69 


46.5 


10.01 


58.5 


8.72* 


24.3 


17.58 


30.9 


13.01 


13.8 


3.55 


15.3 


4.72 


26.9 


13.19 


37.6 


18.62** 


2.0 


3.12 


4.2 


3.53 


.01 level 








.05 level 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF SCALES AND SCALE GROUPINGS 
m THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY 






Class !• Measures of poise, ascendancy, and self*- 
assiirance* 



* 1 . 




2 . 



3. 



4 . 



5. 



Do (DomJjiance) (46 Items)* Purpose : To assess 

factors of leadership ability, dominance, 
persistence, and social Initiative* Trait 



equivalent t DOMINANCE - indicating dominance, 
leadership, initiative, and the tendency to 
behave in a forthright and resolute manner* 



Cs (Capacity for Status) (32 items)* Purpose : 

To serve as an* index of an individual's capacity 
for status (rather than of his actual or achieved 
status)* Ihe scale attempts to measure the 
personologlcal qualities and attributes which 
underlie and lead to status* Trait equivalent : 
CAPACITY FOR STATUS - reflecting the personal 
qualities which underlie and lead to status and 
social attainment; bqing ambitious, forceful, 
and interested ii: success; the kind of person 
who will get aheaa in the world* 



Sv (Sociability) (36 items)* Purpose : To 

identify persons of outgoing, sociable, par- 
ticipating temperament* Trait equivalent : 
SOCIABILITY - indicating a liking for and 
interest in social life and activity, being 
outgoing and sociable; the kind of person who 
enjoys group activities and likes to be with 
and work with other peopl.e* 



Sp (Social Presence) (56 items)* Purpose ; To 
assess factors such as poise, spontaneity and 
self-confidence in personal and social inter- 
action* Trait equivalent ; SPONTANEITY - 
indicating factors such as poise, spontaneity, 
self-confidence, and vlvaclousness in personal 
and social interaction* 



Sa (Self-Acceptance) (34 items)* Purpose ; To 
assess factors such as sense of personal worth, 
self -acceptance, and capacity for independent 
thinking and action* Trait equivalent ; SELF- 
ACCEPTANCE - reflecting one* s sense of personal 
worth and satisfaction with one* s self; relatire 
freedom from self-doubt and critical attitudes 
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about one* s self* 



Hk (Sense of WelX-Beln^) (44 items)* Purpose ? To 
identify persons who minimize their worries end 
complaints, and who are relatively free X*rom 
anxiety and disillusionment* Trait equivalent ? 
SENSE OF WELL-BEING - indicating a sense of 
physical and emotional well-being and comfort; 
the feeling of being able to enjoy life* 

Class II* Measures of socialization, maturity and 
social responsibility* 

Ss, (Responsibility) (42 items)* Purpose? To 
identify persons of conscientious responsible 
and dependable disposition and temperament* 

Trait equivalent ; RESPONSIBILITY - indicating 
seriousness of thought and manner, conscientious- 
ness, dependability, and uprightness; being the 
kind of persons that others tend to trust and to 
rely upon* 

8* So (Socialization) (54 items)* Purpose : To 

indicate the degree of social maturity7 probity, 
and rectitude which the individual has attained* 
Trait equivalent ? PROPRIETY - indicatjjig a 
strong sense of probity and propriety; acceptance 
of rules, proper authority, and custom; a person 
who seldom if ever gets into trouble* 

9* Sc ( Self-Control ) (50 items)* Purpose ? To 

assess the degree and adequacy of self-regulation 
and self-control, and the freedom from impul- 
sivity and self-centeredness* Trait equivalent ? 
SELF-CONTROL - indicating the degree and adequacy 
of self-regulation and self-control; not impulsive 
or given to acting on the spur of the moment* 

10* 2k (Tolerance) (32 items)* Purpose ; To identify 
persons with permissive, accepting, and non judg- 
mental social beliefs and attitudes* Trait 
equivalent ? TOIJSRA.NCE - indicating attitudes of 
permissiveness, tolerance, and acceptance of 
others; being open-minded and unprejudiced about 
beliefs and values quite different from one* s 
own* 

lie Gi (Good Impression) (40 items)* Purpose : To 

identify persons capable of creating a favorable 
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impression and who are concerned about how others 
react to them* Trait equivalent ; GOOD IMt^RESSlON 
indicating an interest in making a good impression 
and being concerned about how others will react 
to oneseir* 

12* Cm (Communality) (28 items)* Purpose ; To 

indicate the degree to which an individual’s 
reactions and responses correspond to the modal 
(** common” ) pattern established for the lnven.tory* 
Trait equivalent ; SIMILARITY TO OIHERS - indi- 
cating a fitting in with the crowd* having the 
same reactions and feelings as everyone else, 
seeing things the way most people see them* 

Class III* Measures of achievement potential and 

intellectual efficiency* 

*13* (Achievement via Conformance) (32 items)* 

Purpose ; To identify those factors of interest 
and motivation which facilitate achievement in 
any setting where conformance is a positive 
behavior* Trait equivalent ; AD/IPTIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT - indicating someone with a strong 
need for achievement* and who is at his best in 
situations having definite rules and structure* 

l4* (Achievement via Independence) (32 items). 

Purpose ; To identify those factors of Interest 
and motivation which facilitate achievement in any 
setting where autonomy and independence are pos- 
itive behaviors* Trait equivalent ; INDEPENDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT indicating the kind of person who 
has a strong need for achievement and who is at 
his best in new or untried situations where he 
must work on his own and without external guidance* 

15» £e (intellectual Efficiency) (52 items)* Purpose ; 
To indicate the degree of personal auad intellectual 
efficiency which the individual has attained* 

Trait equivalent ; INTELLECTUA.L EFFICIENCY - 
indicating the efficiency with which one uses 
Intellectual and personal resources; the ability 
to start workiiig quickly* without need to delay 
or procrastinate* and to keep working on 
Intellectual tasks over long periods of time* 
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CXaas IV. Heasures of personal orientation aad 
attitudes toward life. 

*l6, Pjr (Psychological -Mindednosii) (22 items). 

Purpojg^s To measure the degree to which the 
individual is interested in,, and responsive to^ 
the inner needs, motives, feelings, and 
experiences of others, l^rait eoui valent ; 
SEIJSITIVITY TO OTHERS - indicating the degree 
to which one is interested in and responsive to 
the inner needs, motives, and feelings of others, 
being intraceptive, sonsitlve to others; having 
a knack for understanding how others feel and 
react inwardly. 

17 , Fx (Flexibility) (22 items). Purpose ; To 

indicate the degree of flexibility and adaptability 
of a person* s thinking and social behavior* 
equivalent ; FLEXIBILITY - indicating the degree 
of flexibility and adaptability of a person* s 
thinking and social behavior; the liking for change 
and innovation and even a preference for things new 
and untried. 

3.8, Fe (Femininity) (38 items). Purpose : To assess 

the masculinity or femininity of temperament 
(high scores more feminine, low scores more 
masculine), jiaii^^guival ent ; NURTURiNGE ■* 
indicating the tendency to help and support 
others through patience and loving kindness; 
being in general gentle and sympathetic. (Low 
scorers tend to be more decisive, robust, and 
action-oriented. 
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SiliGKXFlCANT ITEMS (•Ol) ON THE ITEM ANALYSIS 
OF THE CPI STATEMENTS FOR THE ATHLETIC BOYS 



Ite» No. 52 


•f 


I usually take an active part in tk® 
enteytalnaent at parties. 


lies No. 92 


•a 


People often expect too much of 


Itea No. 112 


«a 


I set a high standard for myself and 
I feel others should do the same. 


Itoa No. 300 


V« 


Police cars should he especially 
marked so that you can always ••• 
them coming. 


Iten No. 302 


<■» 


I have often gone against PX parents 
wishes. 


Item No. 4o8 


- 


I always see to it tLat my work i» 
carefully planned and organized. 


Itea No. 412 


mm 


I like to give orders and get things 
moving. 
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SirailFieANT ITEMS (. 01 ) «W THE ITEM AH^WSIS 
OF THE CPI SXITEMEJJTS FOR THE NOK'^THIiBTH! BOYS 


Iten No. 2 ^ 


- I aimya HE® to Eo®p *y thUw* ».** 
and tidy and in good order. 


X'fcOBi No. 23 


p. Clever earcaetic people make me feel 

verv uncomf or table . 


Item No. 3 B 


.. It io hard for me to start a 
converetaion with strangers. 


Item Wo. 40 


- I get very nervous if I think some-^- 
one is watching me. 


Itew No. 70 


- Sometimes I cross the street just to 
avoid meeting someone. 


Item No. ?B 


.. I like to boast about my achievements 
every now auid then. 


Item No. 101 


- I nnist admit that I often do aa little 
work as I can get by with. 


Item No. Ill 


- When in a group of P*®Pi® .?.*“X*e«*'talk* 
*^.4n^r^nf about the right thinga to talk 

about . 


Item No. 127 


« I always try to consider the . 

fellow^s feelings before 1 do something. 


Item NOf 134 


- It makes me uncomfortahle • 

stunt at a party even when others are 
doing the same sort of thing. 


Item No. 137 


- I wish I were not bothered by thoughts 
of sex. 


Item No. 139 


- I feel nervoua if I have to meet a lot 
of people. 


Item No. lo 3 


- I like parties an^ socials. 


Item No. 163 


e. I do not mind taking orders and being 
told what to do. 


Item No* 1^7 


- I should like to belong to several 
cluhs or lodges. 
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Itea No, 2X9 


^ Most people InwArdly dislike putting 
themselves out to help other people. 


Item No, 227 


^ It is hard i;qr me to find anything ^0 
tulk ahout wHen I meet n new pereen. 


ItOHi No* ?32 


- Sometimes I feel that I am abou^ to go 
to pieces. 


ir 




ItOM No, 237 


i# The future is too uncertain for a 
person to mak@ serious plans. 


Titea No, 2^3 


- I am often bothered about useless 
thoughts that keep running through 
my mind. 


Itoa No, 250 


1 must admit I find it very hard to 
work under strict rules and regulatione. 


X^oa No, 232 


^ I sometimes feel that I am a burden 
to others. 


Xtea No, 238 


- In school I found it very hard to talk 
before the claes. 


Itea No, 31^ 


- I must admit that I try to see what 
others think before I take a stand. 


Itea No, 387 


. I don’ t like thin^je to be uncertain 
or unpredictable* 


Itoa No, 433 


«. It is more important that a father be 
kind and that h® be successful* 


Xtoa No, 432 

m 


_ j dislike to have t© talk in front of 
a group of people. 






Itea No, 467 


At times I think I am no good at all. 
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